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LITTLE MISSION SCHOOL GIRL. 
By Mrs. J. W. Waucu. 


In a small upper room of a shop situated in 
the Meroe: of a mountain town in India sat 
our little girl 
Luchmi. In the 
rooms below her 
father sold dry 
goods,—cloth and 
dress goods for 
English custom- 
ers, and bright- 
colored muslins, 
cashmeres, and 
silks.~ for. the 
wealthy India 
buyer. 

; Steep narrow 
stairs led up from the street by a private way 
into a hall, which connected not only with the 
rooms of Luchmi’s home but with those of 
her aunt, a very devout Hindoo, who had but 
lately come from the sacred city of Benares. 

Luchmi sat on the floor. She had her school 
books in her lap and her slate and pencil be- 
side her, but she was not in the mood for 
study. She was very sad, her face was wet 
with tears, and her eyes quite red with crying. 
She had been there a long time,—that is, a 
long time for a restless little girl of ten years. 
Sometimes she would open her book and be- 
gin to study half aloud, but it was only for 
a moment; the book dropped in her lap and 
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the tears would start afresh from her eyes. 
She was just having a good cry all by herself 
when she heard the street door open, and 
the tinkle of anklets and patter of bare feet 
coming up the stairs. 

“Oh: dearth. it anust: sbe “almost =timre for 
school,” she thought, “for here is Narengi 
come for me.” 

“Salaam, Luchmi, are you ready?” said a 
merry little girl opening the door; but, seeing 
the sad face of her little friend, she dropped 
down beside her and putting her arm around 
her said: ‘“‘What is the matter? Have you had 
a beating? Are you sick?” 

But Luchmi could not speak. Her face was 
buried in her arm, and now she was crying 
aloud. Narengi pulled back her chudder to 
see her face and said: “Do tell me what has 
happened; tell me quickly, for Mamaje is 
coming for us soon. She left me at the door 
to call you while she went on up the street to 
call the children of the grain merchant. I 
hope they will keep her waiting a long time, 
for I must know what has happened.” 

“Well, it is just awful,” said Luchmi, “I 
cried all night and I feel sick now. I could 
not: eat my breakfast this morning. Last 
night I heard my father and mother talking 
in the next room. Father was quite angry; 
he said I must be married next month, that 
it won’t do to put it off any longer. He is 
coming up here, nee our Guru (priest) said it 
must be done. d O, Narengi! I cannot 
go to school any es This is the last day 
and just think! next month will be Christmas, 
and all the lovely dolls have come from 
America and I won’t get one. O dear, 
dear!” and poor Luchmi cried afresh, rocking 
herself to and fro with her face buried in the 
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end of her chudder which she pressed hard 
to her eyes. 

“Well, that is too bad; I am so sorry. But 
maybe your mother can coax your father to 
have the Guru wait just a little while longer.” 

“No, no, mamma came to me this morn- 
ing and told me all about it, and said she 
could do nothing, that the Guru was angry 
because I was going to the Mission school. 
He said I had not been to the temple to wor- 
ship the goddess, nor had I brought flowers 
as I used to. But I have, Narengi, not every 
day, but I have gone every time my nurse 
went. I guess he is angry because the Bible- 
woman comes here. I heard him talking in 
the shop to my father a few days ago. Father 
gave him cloth and money, and said, ‘You 
need not be troubled, I will see that every- 
thing is done according to your will.’ ” ; 

“T am afraid of that old man, Luchmi; he 
watches me when I go to worship and looks 
so cross at me. So I stay as long as I can 
and just pretend to pray.” 

“Arra; girls! are you ready?” sang out the 
voice of Mamaje from below. “Hurry! I have 
to go after other girls when I leave you at 
school, so don’t keep me waiting.” 

The girls jumped up, picking up their 
books and slates. Luchmi wiped her eyes and 
pulling her chudder over her head, and well 
down over her face, they followed the old 
woman along the bazaar. Narengi put her 
arm around her little friend and whispered, 
“Don't fret, maybe you will get a doll any- 
how.” 

At the corner of the street they met a bevy 
of little girls coming up the hill from the 
Temple where they had been to worship after 
leaving their offerings. Each one had a mark 
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on her forehead, a little round red spot like 
a wafer, put on to show she had been to do 
puja or worship. 

“Where have you all been so early?” said 
Narengi. “We have been to the woods for 
flowers for the Temple,” said one of the girls. 

“Why do you go so far? there are lovely 
flowers near the Mission house.” ‘Oh! Ill 
never go there again!” said one of the girls, 
“T went once and got a great lot of lovely 
roses and lilies, and thought no one saw me. 
when one of the Christian girls came out of 
the boarding house and caught me. She said: 
‘Don’t take the Mem Sahibs’ flowers, you fool- 
ish child! Don’t you know that that stone 
goddess can’t see or smell your flowers?’ I 
felt so ashamed that I threw them down and 
ran away. I’ll never go there again.” “Well, 
we must do puja and give all the Guru wants. 
I am so afraid if we don’t that cholera will 
come or that my brother might get sick and 
die. I feel so afraid that the gods will punish 
us,” said a mite of a girl with a face old with 
care, as she trudged up the hill. She had not 
been to school as long as the others and was 
not allowed to attend the Sunday-school. 

“Have any of you heard if the dolls have 
come?” asked one of the girls. “Of course 
they have,” said another. “I dreamed of them 
all night, and they looked like angels. Oh! 
here are the Christians, they will know. Let 
us wait for them.” 

A group of girls was coming down the hill 
from the Mission house to the school. The 
bright morning air was filled with salaams 
and chatter as they met, and all seemed to 
talk at once. 

“Oh yes, they have come;—a big, big box 
from America! I saw it, and the teacher said 
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there was something in it for every one—high 
caste, low caste, day scholars and boarders.” 

Soon the merry music of their voices 
ceased, and the heads were drawn close to- 
gether and they were talking in low and ear- 
nest voices. Luchmi’s troubles were being re- 
hearsed and the girls were full of sympathy 
for her. 

The day was a very hard one for our poor 
little girl, and her heart grew heayier as the 
teacher told the girls of the preparations for 
closing school in a few weeks and selected 
the girls for the recitations, for the select 
readings, and for the singing; and, best of all, 
to go to her house and help train the little 
girls for their part in the programme. It was 
too much for Luchmi and she had to ask to 
be excused from going into her classes. 

After school when Mamaje had taken most 
of the girls home, she waited to be amongst 
the last. She had a chance to pour her grief 
out to her teacher, and they had a long talk. 
They both knew it was useless to hope for 
any postponement of events; her parents had 
done well to let her go to the school at all. 

“Perhaps after you are married and settled 
in your father-in-law’s house, some Zenana 
teacher or Bible-woman will be allowed to 
visit the house and you may go on with 
vour studies,” said the teacher. “Keep cheer- 
ful and let them see that learning to read has 
made you bright, and loving and happy. You 
know a great deal of the Bible and you have 
a nice Hindu Testament of your own, and even 
if it is taken away you have a great deal of it 
in your heart. Remember that God loves 
you, that he hears you when you pray, and 
sees you all the time. He will help you. It 
may take a long time before your relatives 
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will see as you do. You have been such a 
good girl that you can have your doll. I will 
send it to you, and whenever you look at her 
you will think of us all, and of the school, and 
particularly of this, our last talk.” With 
many more encouraging words the teacher 
bade farewell to her favorite pupil. Her heart 
grew sad as she watched the little woman 
going down the hill, and wondered what kind 
of a home she would spend her life in, and 
how the seed sown would grow in the dark 
years ahead of her. 

Luchmi felt somewhat comforted. The 
promise of a doll, and the words of her teach- 
er had lifted a part of the load from her heart, 
but still she wanted to see her mother alone 
and ask her many questions about her future 
life. 

The next day she found her mother alone 
and had seated herself in her lap to.have a 
good talk, when she heard the door of her 
aunt’s room open and the tinkle of her jewels 
coming along the hall. Luchmi and her 
mother felt a little afraid of her as she was 
much opnosed to their liberal views with re- 
gard to education. She came in now to make 
arrangement with her sister for the wedding, 
and carried in her arms several pieces of 
bright-colored soft silks and muslins. Her 
servant followed with a box of jewels. 

“Salaam, sister, salaam!” said she, seating 
herself and looking very sharply at them 
both. “What is this I see? This child looks 
as if she had been beaten; and really, so do 
you. You should be happy to think she is 
to live in Benares, the holy city, and in such 
a noble family. You, Luchmi, should have 
a shining face instead of one all darkness. 
I am quite ashamed of you.” 
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“Oh, sister! she is only a child, and feels 
very sad leaving her teacher and_ school- 
mates,” said her mother. ‘School! ! Why 
need she care for school? Of what use is 
learning to a girl? She is a Brahmin, that is 
enough. Reading will do well enough for 
Christians and other low-caste people, but for 
the twice-born it is not necessary. I do hope 
she will never say a word about all the non- 
sense she has learned in school when she is in 
her father-in-law’s house. Don’t even men- 
tion, Luchmi, that you can read and write if 
you want them to think well of you.” 
“Auntie, can’t I go to school there?” asked 
Luchmi, who knew nothing of the world be- 
yond the free-and-easy little mountain town 
in which she was born. 

“Go to school there! A high-caste girl and 
married go to school! how ignorant you are 
_of the things you ought to know. Going out 
of your father-in-law’s house when you have 
once entered it is not to be thought of, till 
you die,’ said her aunt very severely. ‘Oh, 
mother! is that true?” asked Luchmi, drawing 
herself under her mother’s chudder. “Well, 
not so bad. Perhaps you may go once in a 
while to the Ganges with your mother-in-law 
or to visit relatives sometimes on festival 
days. Cheer up, my child! See those lovely- 
silk chudders auntie has brought in. Come, 
let us try the jewels on. Your uncle has sent. 
some for us to select from. Open the box, 
Wazeran,” she said to the servant, “and bring- 
it here.” 

The ladies talked while they put on the- 
jewels—some on her arms, some On her wrists, 
and a very lovely one on her forehead. Her 
aunt draped a silk chudder over her shoulders; 
and said in her crisp tone: “There now! get 
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up and walk across the room. You look 
quite fine and those anklets make a very pret- 
ty tinkling. Yes, all looks very well but your 
face. That spoils everything. I tell you, sis- - 
ter,” she said, turning to Luchmi’s mother, 
“you have done a great wrong in not having 
her taught at home by some pundit, if she 
must be taught. I never learned to read, and 
I am thankful I never soiled my soul with 
these wicked Christian books. I trust she 
will see the foolishness of it and have her sins 
washed away in sacred Mother Ganges.” 

While her aunt and mother were putting 
away silks and jewels Luchmi stole away to 
her faithful old nurse, whom she found in a 
little veranda overlooking the courtyard. 

“Oh, nurse!” sobbed the poor child, “will 
they shut me up and never let me play with 
other girls? Will they take away my doll and 
my books? Must I wash in Mother Ganges? 
Is it dreadful that I have been in the Mission 
school?” The old nurse shook her head pity- 
ingly as she replied: “No, you have learned 
only good in the school. But I cannot tell 
your future—no one can tell. A wife obeys 
and serves. She must not think.” 

Poor little Luchmi! She is only one of 
many millions “who must not think.” Like 
the ruler’s daughter they are waiting for a 
loving hand to lift them, and a loving voice 
to cry: “Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise.” 
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